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Views on 


B= news for municipal officials is the 


failure of Congress last month to ap- 

propriate funds for the 1952 Census 
of Governments (p. 180). The only reason 
given by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee is that “there are many more urgent 
undertakings necessary for defense.’” Munic- 
ipal officials everywhere will feel keenly the 
lack of up-to-date benchmarks on local gov- 
ernment operations and finances which the 
1952 census would have provided. 

The problems of fringe areas are striking- 
ly illustrated by the action of two Virginia 
counties that have incorporated as council- 
manager cities. The move in both counties 
was taken to forestall annexation by the 
city of Newport News of unincorporated 
areas (p. 181)....A special survey com- 
mission for Nashville and Davidson County, 
Tennessee, has recommended annexation of 
a large area outside Nashville as the best 
way to furnish urban services to the fringe 
areas. The group also recommended that 
the county take full responsibility for public 
welfare, public health, hospitals, and schools 
(p. 181). 

One of the most important jobs of the 
chief administrator is to develop depart- 
ment heads and intermediate supervisors in 
principles of good management so that they 
in turn can stimulate all city employees 
toward the goal of good service at low cost. 
Group training is one of the best methods 
of developing such a program and can 
pay handsome dividends in better perform- 


the News 


ance and better morale (pp. 170 and 174). 

More cities every year are spending large 
sums of money to provide off-street parking, 
build urban expressways, erect additional 
traffic signals, and take other steps to relieve 
the congestion of downtown traffic. In the 
long run this money is misspent unless a 
proportionate amount of time, effort, and 
money is devoted to improving mass public 
transportation. Good mass transit facilities 
may encourage the automobile driver to 
leave his car at home (p. 176). 

In the last rush before adjourning for the 
national political conventions, Congress 
found time to extend federal rent controls 
in critical defense housing areas, to author- 
ize the construction of more public housing 
units, and to allow federal agencies and de- 
partments to withhold state or city income 
taxes at the source for federal employees (p. 
183). Other developments of the past month 
include: participation by 27 cities in hear- 
ings before a state public utilities commis- 
sion (p. 183), the adoption of a city income 
tax (p. 185), selling the city council on hir- 
ing an administrative assistant (p. 182), the 
adoption of special charges for fire protec- 
tion and sewer services (p. 183), adoption of 
a resolution opposing municipal subsidy to 
private industry (p. 180), adoption of a 
longevity pay system for city employees (p. 
187), installation of police record systems in 
several cities (p. 185), establishment of a 
traffic engineering division (p. 187), and 
codification of city ordinances (p. 186). 
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Building a Management Team 
By ALLAN S. OLSEN* 


Assistant Director of Training, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The chief administrator’s job is to develop and improve department head 
performance and teamwork through group training. 


HE goal of the chief administrator of a 

city is to provide the best possible 

services within the limit of available 
resources. In doing this work he must de- 
pend heavily on his department heads and 
other supervisory employees. The develop- 
ment of supervisory personnel therefore is 
one of his most important tasks. Department 
heads and supervisors should know the prin- 
ciples of good management in order better 
to direct the work of their employees. They 
should know how to work as a management 
team and how to develop and maintain good 
working relationships in getting the job 
done. These goals will be realized only if the 
chief administrator provides leadership in 
setting up a comprehensive program for 
building a managerial team. 

Such a program can be developed in a 
city of any size, small or large, and the pro- 
gram can be formal or informal in approach. 
The approach to the training of administra- 
tive personnel basically includes: (1) an ap- 
praisal of training needs of department 
heads, (2) a plan of self-development train- 
ing for department heads, (3) group discus- 
sion training, (4) putting in-service training 
programs into effect, and (5) appraisal of the 
results. 


APPRAISAL OF TRAINING NEEDS 


The first step is to evaluate the job of each 
department head, list the deficiencies in his 
performance of the job, and estimate train- 
ing requirements. The chief administrator 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Olsen, who was personnel 
director of Pontiac, Michigan, from 1947 to 1950, 
did graduate work in public administration at 
Wayne University. He has been in his present posi- 
tion since October, 1950. 


should list the duties and responsibilities of 
each position and look at the direct evidence 
of the work of department heads—citizen 
complaints about departmental services, 
kind and nature of employee grievances, 
turn-over rate for employees, and depart- 
mental reports. The chief administrator can 
talk with department heads about their pro- 
fessional affiliations and their concepts of 
departmental services. Jobs and men should 
be compared to locate deficiencies that can 
be corrected by training. 

An objective analysis of this kind should 
enable the administrator to appraise the 
abilities of each department head and to 
draw up a list of points in which each de- 
partment head is weak and to which special 
attention can be given. A comparison of 
weak points of all department heads may 
show points of similarity. 

Then the chief administrator can check 
the desire of department heads to improve 
their knowledge and ability for their jobs. 
This can be done by discussing privately 
with each department head his strong and 
weak points. The administrator also can in- 
quire about the professional organizations to 
which each department head belongs, in- 
service training courses he has taken if any, 
conferences of professional organizations he 
has attended in recent years, and the extent 
to which he keeps up with current develop- 
ments by reading books and periodicals in 
his field. 

When the administrator has completed 
his discussions with all department heads he 
should have some idea of the training needs 
of his top administrative personnel and the 
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kind of training program that will provide 
the greatest return. 

This type of analysis of training needs can 
be used in small as well as large cities. The 
same procedure can be used later by depart- 
ment heads in ascertaining the training 
needs of their own supervisory personnel. 
But department heads must first be sold on 
the advantages of training for themselves be- 
fore training can become effective for sub- 
ordinate personnel. 

With respect to some department heads 
who are nearing retirement, the best proce- 
dure might be to bring in trained under- 
studies. Other department heads may need 
to be replaced. Most of the department 
heads in a given city will be on the job for 
years to come and it is primarily this group 
that will benefit most from a continuous 
training effort. 


INDIVIDUAL SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

The chief administrator should apply sev- 
eral different methods in assisting and en- 
couraging individual department heads to 
improve their ability on the job. These meth- 
ods include: 

1. Join professional organization. Depart- 
ment heads should be urged to affiliate with 
their professional group and to take an ac- 
tive part in its work and in so far as possible 
attend annual conferences. Ordinarily the 
city will pay the travel expenses in attending 
the conference and perhaps also the annual 
membership dues. 

2. Attend institutes and short courses. Federal 
or state government agencies or national 
professional organizations may hold state or 
regional short courses. In some states the 
municipal league may sponsor short confer- 
ences, as for purchasing agents for example. 
The state university may sponsor a short 
course for finance officers or for public 
health officers. A department head should 
occasionally study at first hand the prac- 
tices used in other well-managed cities. The 
city should encourage department heads to 
take advantage of all of these means for 
keeping abreast of the best practices. 

3. Keep up with publications. Department 
heads should receive and study the leading 
technical journals and should have ready 
access to standard reference volumes in their 


fields. In order to avoid duplication and to 
make such material available to all city per- 
sonnel, some cities have found it desirable to 
set aside a small room as a reading room or 
library adjacent to the office of manager, 
city clerk, or other convenient location so 
that supervision of the library can be the 
part-time work of a secretary. The larger 
cities usually would have a full-time li- 
brarian. 

Departments and other officials who re- 
ceive publications and periodicals can refer 
such material to this library or the material 
can be received there in the first place and 
charged out to the officials who request it 
immediately upon receipt. The city manager 
can occasionally call to the attention of de- 
partment heads published material which he 
thinks would be of value and interest. 

4. Hold staff meetings as needed. Such meet- 
ings are useful when the administrator 
wishes to discuss administrative problems of 
common concern, to sell a new municipal 
policy or new procedure to department 
heads, or to get advice and suggestions on 
matters that affect all departments. 

5. Provide in-service training. Certain de- 
partment heads can with advantage enroll in 
a correspondence course. Training courses 
of this type which have been widely used by 
cities are those offered by the Institute of 
Training in Municipal Administration, con- 
ducted by the International City Managers’ 
Association. More than 200 municipal em- 
ployees in cities throughout the country now 
are enrolled in one of the eight courses of- 
fered in finance, personnel, planning, fire, 
police, public works, recreation, and the 
technique of municipal administration. 


Group TRAINING 


Training by group discussion supplements 
individual training and is one of the most 
effective ways of building a management 
team. This type of training has proved 
highly effective in exploring a subject of 
common interest, particularly in the man- 
agement fields of human relations, super- 
visory techniques, and general administra- 
tion. Group thinking advances the thinking 
of each member of the group through the 
sharing of individual experiences. 
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Discussion of the application of principles 
to specific situations helps to modify points of 
view of some or all members of the group 
and results in securing better teamwork on 
the job. The group discussion method also 
is useful in persuading experienced depart- 
ment heads to voluntarily accept principles 
and solutions which could not be imposed 
upon them. For the individual participant, 
group thinking becomes a part of his own 
thinking because he has had a part in its de- 
velopment. 

It is desirable that members of the group 
have approximately equal backgrounds of 
experience so that everyone will understand 
the subject matter and thus avoid having 
two or three persons dominate every meet- 
ing. The group should be limited to 12 or 15 
department heads and their administrative 
assistants. Staff members not in administra- 
tive posts as a general rule should not be in- 
vited to participate. If there are as many as 
eight or ten junior staff members a separate 
training group may be organized for them. 

One of the most successful group training 
projects has been a course in municipal pub- 
lic works administration composed of the 
city manager, personnel director, city treas- 
urer, police chief, city engineer, and sanitary 
engineer. Another city held a series of train- 
ing conferences for department heads on 
human relations. In another city depart- 
ment heads met once a week for ten weeks 
for two-hour sessions on techniques of super- 
vision. In small cities where there may be 
only a few department heads it may be pos- 
sible to interest department heads of one or 
more neighboring cities to join a group 
training plan. 

Group training was started on an experi- 
mental basis in 1942 at St. Joseph, Michi- 
gan. During the past 10 years more than 125 
cities have participated in this form of train- 
ing and approximately 1,500 persons, mostly 
department heads and their assistants, have 
benefited from such training. This group 
training is based on the eight manuals pub- 
lished by the International City Managers’ 
Association. The courses are designed to 
train administrative personnel to apply 
tested procedures to local situations. 

Training in groups offers the advantages 
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of an exchange of ideas and experiences 
among active officials, a more flexible pro- 
pram that can stress local problems, and a 
common understanding of administrative 
procedures that contributes materially to the 
internal coordination of a department or 
agency. 


PutTinc TRAINING INTO EFFECT 


The first job of the administrator is to 
“sell” training to department heads. He is 
likely to encounter apathy and sometimes 
open hostility on the part of department 
heads as well as of the city council. If the 
administrator actively encourages training 
his enthusiasm is likely to spread throughout 
the entire organization; if he is only luke- 
warm in his attitude toward training it is 
likely to fail from the start because his sub- 
ordinates will be quick to sense his indiffer- 
ence. 

It is desirable to secure the help of depart- 
ment heads in formulating the training pro- 
gram. Experienced supervisory personnel 
are not likely to appreciate or respond to 
training which is handed down to them or 
training in which they play only a passive 
role. Thus it may be helpful to appoint a 
training committee to help organize the 
training program, to participate in deter- 
mining the form and content of training, and 
to sell the program to other personnel. 

In the smaller city the chief administrator 
himself is the logical coordinator of all train- 
ing activities. In the larger cities the job of 
organizing and conducting training work 
may be assigned to the assistant to the ad- 
ministrator or to the personnel director. The 
administrator or an assistant who acts as a 
training co-ordinator might occasionally 
serve as the discussion leader on subjects 
that cut across departmental lines. But for 
the most part his job should be that of facili- 
tating the training activities of others. He 
would inform department heads of training 
facilities available through outside agencies, 
carry on preliminary negotiations with such 
agencies when so requested, assist depart- 
ment heads with arrangements for courses, 
secure guest instructors, and assist in formu- 
lating and administering training policies. 
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It is a simple matter to put into effect in- 
dividual correspondence course training for 
department heads. Plans for group training, 
however, require considerable preliminary 
work, such as determining the composition 
and size of the group, time and place of 
meetings, selection of the leader, financing 
the acquisition of needed materials and man- 
uals, and deciding upon the method of con- 
ducting the training. Specific suggestions on 
all of these points have been set forth in three 
training guides prepared by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, available 
to any public official upon request. 


APPRAISAL OF RESULTS 


The chief administrator must review and 
appraise the training activities. He must 
match effort and expense against measur- 
able benefits in order to modify and improve 
future training work and to justify his train- 
ing policies and programs before the council 
and the public. The immediate purpose of 
individual or group training is to improve 
the competence and performance of individ- 
ual participants. The end purpose is to im- 
prove the performance and administration 
of public services. A group training pro- 
gram, therefore, is successful to the extent 
that it results in more effective performance 
of municipal functions. 

If the objective of a training program at 
the outset is to change attitudes and to stim- 
ulate improvement of techniques and meth- 
ods an attempt should be made after the 
course has been completed to discover the 
extent to which the objectives are realized 
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on the job. If in the opinion of the chief ad- 
ministrator the work habits and attitudes 
have improved as result of the training pro- 
gram, then the training to that extent has 
been effective. The chief administrator and 
discussion leader upon completion of a 
group-training project may well list the pos- 
sible improvements that have been effected 
in administrative techniques. 


CONCLUSION 


Department heads and other supervisors 
in an organization constitute the manage- 
ment team. Their individual and collective 
development is the real job of a chief admin- 
istrator and an important way to achieve 
good government. The avenues open to him 
—professional memberships, institutes and 
short courses, correspondence courses, a 
technical library on the premises, group 
training and staff participation in decision- 
making—are direct, practical, and effective. 

No city is too small or too large to conduct 
this kind of supervisory development. An 
administrator who cannot delegate work to 
his key subordinates becomes immersed in 
details of operation and unable to think and 
plan ahead. An executive who meets with 
his key supervisors requires them to think 
their way through operating problems to- 
gether, and gets their advice before making 
many of his own decisions, will find that his 
managerial team has good morale and atti- 
tudes, arrives at decisions readily, and frees 
him and themselves for the look ahead that is 
essential if a city is to advance and meet the 
needs of its people. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Public Works Association—Los 
Angeles, August 24-27, 1952. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs—Bos- 
ton, August 25-28, 1952. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Chicago, Sep- 
tember 8-11, 1952. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Los Angeles, September 21-25, 1952. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Detroit, September 22-25, 1952. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
— City, Missouri, September 28—October 2, 


National Recreation Association—Seattle, 
September 29-October 3, 1952. 


American Society of Planning Officials—Bos- 
ton, October 5-8, 1952. 


National Association of Housing Officials— 
Buffalo, October 14-17, 1952. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Chicago, October 19-22, 1952. 

American Public Health Association—Cleve- 
land, October 20-24, 1952. 

Civil Service Assembly of United States and 
Canada—New York, October 20-23, 1952. 

National Municipal League—San Antonio, 
November 17-19, 1952. 


American Municipal Association—Los Ange- 
les, December 1-3, 1952. 











On-The-Job Training Pays Dividends 


By C. A. MILLER* 
City Manager, Saginaw, Michigan 


An in-service training program for all city employees has resulted in better morale, 
improved public relations, and more effective service to the public. 


AGINAW, Michigan, conducts formal 
on-the-job training for most of its 700 
employees. The training program is 

based on an analysis of the city’s training 
needs. It includes orientation training for all 
new employees, a special program for super- 
visory personnel, training in techniques of 
the job for firemen and policemen, and 
training for police and fire command of- 
ficers. The type of training taken by each 
employee is noted on his personnel record. 

New Employees. During his first week on 
the job every new employee is informed of 
the purpose and work of his organization 
unit and of the benefits to which he is en- 
titled as an employee. During the second 
week emphasis is placed on his obligations to 
the city and what is expected of him on the 
job. A check list of the items covered in this 
training is used by the officials who handle 
different parts of the program, including the 
personnel officer, department head, division 
head, and foreman. This training requires 
an average of ore and one-half hours per day 
during the first two weeks the employee is on 
the job. 

Supervisory Personnel. Eighty supervisors in- 
cluding department and division heads, la- 
bor foremen, police command officers, and 
unit supervisors are trained in the tech- 
niques of supervision. These employees meet 
in groups of from 12 to 16 to discuss admin- 
istrative organization, orientation training, 


* Epitror’s Note: Mr. Miller, who has been in 
his present position for three years, has had 28 years 
of public administrative experience, including 10 
years with state and county highway departments in 
Michigan. His 18 years as a city manager include 
the managerships of Grayling, Kingsford, and Trav- 
erse City, Michigan. 


foundations for good supervisory relations, 
and the techniques of problem solution. 

This training extends over a period of 10 
weeks with each group meeting for a two- 
hour session once a week. The course was 
conducted by an instructor from Michigan 
State College and those who completed the 
course received certificates from the college. 
The instructor was made available through 
the cooperation of the local school board and 
the state department of public instruction. 

Police Command Officers. Command officers 
participate in the general supervisory devel- 
opment program. In addition, police com- 
mand officers have completed a discussion 
group training which extended over a three- 
month period. The basis for the instruction 
was the manual entitled Municipal Police Ad- 
ministration, and it was conducted under the 
auspices of the International City Managers’ 
Association. A member of the police force 
served as discussion leader. After earning 
their certificates the officers continued to 
hold meetings to work out improvements in 
departmental rules, records, and _proce- 
dures. 

Individual police officers are sent for spe- 
cialized training to the FBI National Police 
Academy, Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, and the Command Officers School 
at Michigan State College. The knowledge 
and information obtained from these special 
schools is organized and presented to patrol- 
men in their in-service training program. 
The city is now planning a special training 
program for sergeants to bridge the gap be- 
tween the administration material supplied 
to command officers and the basic training 
given to patrolmen. 


[ 174 ] 
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Patrolmen. Every police recruit attends a 
four-week school at Michigan State College. 
This is a full-time joint program for new 
patrolmen from all Michigan cities, spon- 
sored by the college, the state department of 
public instruction, the Michigan Municipal 
League, and the Michigan Association of 
Police Chiefs. Prior to the recruit’s being as- 
signed a regular patrol] beat, he goes through 
a one-week orientation program in the po- 
lice department. A check list compiled by 
department officials serves as the training 
guide. The department training officer su- 
pervises the progress of the recruit through 
the department and conducts the orientation 
in such phases as weapon handling and care 
of equipment. 

Regular patrolmen are given a_ basic 
course which consists of a two-hour session 
twice a week for seven months. The entire 
patrol force of 90 men is divided for this pur- 
pose into three groups of 30 men each. Sub- 
jects include laws and ordinances, patrol 
techniques, records and reporting, criminal 
investigation, traffic control, and history of 
police work. Advanced subjects include psy- 
chology, disaster techniques, courtroom pro- 
cedure, preservation of evidence, and scien- 
tific aids to investigation. 

Members of the Saginaw police depart- 
ment act as instructors, assisted by specialists 
from police departments of nearby cities and 
from cooperating state and federal agencies 
and from private business. The outline and 
lesson material for this course was developed 
by division officers and specialized police in 
a series of instructor training conferences 
conducted by the department of police ad- 
ministration at Michigan State College. 

Firemen. In-service training for fire fighters 
is conducted throughout the year. During 
the seven winter months classroom instruc- 
tion is given in such subjects as organization 
and rules, use and maintenance of equip- 
ment, location of fire-fighting facilities, and 
location of hazardous property. During the 
remaining five months of the year firemen 
are given outdoor drills and instruction in 


the handling of hose, ladders, and ropes, 
conducting salvage work, and fire pump 
and rescue operations. The training for fire- 
men has not been developed to the same ex- 
tent as training for policemen largely be- 
cause of the difficulty in scheduling training 
sessions without seriously undermanning fire 
stations. 

Results of Training. The various training 
programs described in this article have been 
in effect for more than a year. Results have 
exceeded expectations and have led the city 
to provide for a continuous training pro- 
gram. In addition, plans are being made for 
more extensive training for fire command 
officers, for training public contact employ- 
ees in public relations, and for follow-up pro- 
grams. 

While each phase of the program has 
proved worth while, the best results have 
been secured in programs for police person- 
nel and for supervisory personnel. Local 
judges and the county prosecutor have com- 
plimented the patrol force on better prepara- 
tion of cases and presentation of evidence in 
court. Citizens complaints against the police 
have decreased and the percentage of cases 
cleared by arrest has increased. Some of- 
ficers have received commendatory letters 
from citizens for their courteous manner in 
giving tickets for traffic violations and in as- 
sisting individuals. 

The training for supervisory personnel in 
all departments has resulted in greatly im- 
proved supervision and better working rela- 
tionships between supervisors and employ- 
ees. The result has been better employee 
morale, as well as improved morale on the 
part of the supervisors themselves. Prior to 
the training some of the foremen in the labor 
group had never met other foremen whose 
work is closely related to their own. This 
training has resulted in better cooperation 
and greater loyalty from foremen to depart- 
ment heads. No investment made by the city 
in recent years has paid such large dividends 
as this comprehensive on-the-job training 
program. 











The Crisis in Urban Transit 


By JOHN BAUER* 
Director, American Public Utilities Bureau, New York 


The automobile age may strangle our cities unless streets are used 
efficiently and economically for mass transportation. 


RACTICALLY all cities in the United 
States—large or small—are striving 
with the crisis that exists between mass 

transportation needs and street-traffic con- 
gestion. All are struggling with essentially 
theJsame situation and problem, and condi- 
tions have been getting worse rather than 
better. 

The trouble lies in the increasing use of 
private automobiles on city streets. Natu- 
rally everybody would like to own an auto- 
mobile and to use it for all purposes of 
travel, but obviously not everybody can 
have an automobile, and the streets could 
not possibly accommodate all the automo- 
biles if all people were to use them for all 
travel. 

In short, regardless of everybody’s love for 
automobiles, mass transportation remains 
essential to meet the variety of community 
needs. The cities just cannot resign them- 
selves to automobiles and let mass transpor- 
tation slide to ruin and extinction. They 
must preserve mass transportation or stag- 
nate. They must have intelligent regard for 
efficient and economical use of the streets for 
the multitudinous movements of people and 
goods that are involved in various commu- 
nity activities. 

The situation has been aggravated by the 
inflationary forces that have prevailed since 
the war. With rising wages and other costs, 
fares in any instance were naturally and 

* Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Bauer formerly taught at 
Cornell and Princeton Universities and for 10 years 
was utility rate advisor for New York City. He is the 
author of numerous books and articles in the public 
utility field. The program set forth in this article is 
documented in his most recent book, Transit Mod- 


ernization and Street Traffic Control, co-authored with 
Peter Costello. 


necessarily increased. Then followed the re- 
peating and fatal cycle of events. When fares 
had been increased, more people turned to 
automobiles and the company lost traffic; 
then it reduced service; then still more 
people turned to automobiles and the com- 
pany lost more traffic; then, with the loss of 
traffic, the company obtained another fare 
increase—which then started another cycle 
of induced automobile travel, traffic losses, 
reduced service, more traffic losses, another 
fare increase, mounting street-traffic conges- 
tion, further deterioration of service, and so 
round-and-round to transit demoralization 
and insolvency. 

While each fare increase immediately 
produced additional revenues, usually in the 
end the company was financially worse off 
than before. Since this situation is widely 
prevalent, the question arises as to what can 
be done to stop the devolution of mass trans- 
portation to the point of financial prostra- 
tion and non-existence? In answer, three so- 
lutions are commonly offered: 

1. Let the cities take over the mass trans- 
portation systems, furnish proper service as 
needed, and meet the financial deficits 
through taxes. 

2. Let the cities subsidize the private 
companies to the extent that may be neces- 
sary to maintain proper service. 

3. Let the cities acquire the transit prop- 
erties and then lease them for operation to 
private companies, with tax abatements or 
other subventions. 

An appealing argument can be made for 
each of these proposals. Each by itself, how- 
ever, involves only a particular mode of 
ownership and operation. As such none 
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meets directly or outright the destructive 
competitive situation between the use of pri- 
vate automobiles and mass transportation 
vehicles. By itself, whatever the form of or- 
ganization and operation, there will still be 
masses of automobiles in the streets, interfer- 
ing with mass transportation service, taking 
away traffic, and making financial success 
practically impossible. As long as masses of 
automobiles continue streaming through the 
streets, especially during rush hours, proper 
mass transportation cannot be furnished and 
successful financial management can hardly 
be attained. 

It is necessary to adopt such correlated 
means as will induce large proportions of the 
private automobile riders to shift to mass 
transportation vehicles. To that end, while 
each situation will require special survey and 
study as to what specifically should be done, 
the following measures for a positive mu- 
nicipal policy help in getting maximum 
shifts from private automobiles to mass 
transportation riding: 

Place regulatory jurisdiction with cities. Un- 
der existing conditions the private company 
generally is subject to regulation by the state 
public utilities commission, both as to service 
and fares, but handling automobile traffic is 
left entirely with the city. Joint regulatory 
jurisdiction over both transit and street traf- 
fic is needed, and that can be exercised effec- 
tively only by the city. Whatever may be 
validly said in favor of state commission reg- 
ulation in regard to electricity, gas, and 
other utilities, does not apply to transit, 
whose successful regulation in the public in- 
terest necessarily involves coordination and 
integration of street traffic control. For that 
joint purpose, city home-rule regulation ap- 
pears essential. 

Modernize transit service. Since the purpose 
must be to induce automobile riders to shift 
to mass transportation, there must be ade- 
quate, convenient, attractive, reliable, and 
economical mass transportation service with 
modern equipment. The routing and service 
schedules should be adjusted to regular or 
normal traffic flows so as to move people ex- 
peditiously between their homes and their 
places of employment, and for other pur- 
poses. For the great bulk of intra-municipal 


travel the people should have proper service 
available, and then there would be no jus- 
tification for extensive automobile travel be- 
tween different parts of the city. 

Adjust fares to service needs. Just as service 
must be modernized and adjusted to regular 
traffic flows, so should fares be adjusted to 
service needs. One of the signal failures of 
the transit managements has been their 
holding to obsolete fare systems, usually 
with a single set of fares for practically all the 
varying conditions of service throughout the 
community. Obviously, fares should be ad- 
justed for long-distance through lines, for lo- 
cal routes or short hauls, for rush-hours, for 
nonrush hours, and for other particular serv- 
ices. A single system of fares is not fitted to 
meet all variations in service needs. For ex- 
ample it will either be inadequate for the 
long-distance hauls or excessive for short 
hauls, inappropriate for rush hours or un- 
suited to non-rush hours. The traffic flows 
should be determinative not only of the serv- 
ice schedules but also of the fare policies to 
make operation financially successful. 

Provide fixed and protected returns. Apart from 
the failure to combine transit and street traf- 
fic regulation, the chief defect in prevalent 
state regulation of fares and service has been 
the lack of providing exact and protected re- 
turns to the investor. While the transit com- 
pany is entitled to a “fair return,” what is 
fair is left indefinite and so is subject to con- 
flict of interest between the investors and the 
riders; the indefiniteness often results in con- 
verting regulation into litigation in setting 
rates. 

To make regulation manageable, the re- 
turns to which investors are entitled should 
be made exact, with equal fairness to inves- 
tors and the riders. Investors should be duly 
protected through the standards and proce- 
dures of regulation. This applies to stock- 
holders as well as to bondholders. The com- 
pany should be entitled throughout to fares 
that will furnish sufficient revenues to cover 
the total cost of service (including the exact 
returns to which the investors are entitled). 
With such financial exactness, regulation 
can be systematically administered, inves- 
tors can be fully protected, and adjustments 
can be made as needed for improvement of 
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service and for the mintenance of financial 
stability. 

Induce automobile riders to use mass transporta- 
tion vehicles. When modernized service has 
been provided, when proper fare provisions 
have been made, and when exact returns for 
investors are fully safeguarded, then the city 
and the company can proceed jointly to in- 
duce the private automobile riders to use 
mass transportation vehicles. The city will be 
justified to bring substantial pressures to 
bear for that purpose. It can limit or pro- 
hibit downtown parking, especially during 
the rush hours. It can restrict the use of pri- 
vate automobiles in the principal thorough- 
fares devoted to mass transportation service. 
What should be clear, however, is that such 
pressures become reasonable only when 
good mass transportation service is provided 
at reasonable fares. 

Organize for transit management. In inducing 
the maximum shifts from private automo- 
biles to mass transportation there must be 
close and continuous cooperation between 
the transit management and the city. With 
private transit organization, a single city de- 
partment should deal with transit and street 
traffic regulation and work with the transit 
company. 

With the elimination of conflicts of finan- 
cia] interests, and with definite protection of 
the returns to which the investors are en- 
titled, there should be no difficulty in getting 
the needed cooperation between the private 
management and the city. The city naturally 
would have final control over service stand- 
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ards and in exerting pressures upon auto- 
mobile users, but it would also be respon- 
sible for adjusting fares so as to provide the 
transit company with sufficient total reve- 
nues to cover total costs, including the re- 
turns to which the investors are entitled. 

With such private financial adjustments 
and municipal regulation, mass transporta- 
tion can be made to perform its proper func- 
tion and be financially self-sustaining through 
the fares paid by the riders. Furthermore, the 
streets would be cleared of masses of auto- 
mobiles that have no economic justification 
for cluttering up the public thoroughfares. 
With proper modernization and regulation 
the great bulk of intra-municipal travel can 
be much better supplied by mass transporta- 
tion than by private automobiles. 

This applies equally to any mode of trans- 
it ownership and operation. If the city owns 
and operates the transit system it will still 
have the same task of providing proper mass 
transportation service at reasonable fares 
and inducing private automobile users to 
shift to the mass transportation vehicles. The 
same is true if the city owns the transit sys- 
tem and leases it to a private company for 
operation. 

Regardless of ownership and manage- 
ment, the conditions of crisis are practically 
the same in regard to transit and street traffic 
congestion. The great task before all the 
cities is to modernize service, set proper 
fares, and get people to use mass transporta- 
tion wherever this is more efficient and eco- 
nomical than private automobiles. 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Special Leaflets 


Fourteen cities have recently distributed 
special leaflets with tax or utility bills: Pasa- 
dena and South Pasadena, California; Hart- 
ford, Connecticut: Birmingham, Kalama- 
zoo, and Port Huron, Michigan; Dayton, 
Ohio; Mt. Lebanon Township, Pennsyl- 
vania; Lubbock, Texas; Puyallup, Washing- 
ton; Eau Claire and Janesville, Wisconsin; 
Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. 


Pasadena, Toledo, and Janesville leaflets, 
addressed to new city residents, describe city 
services, and in the case of Janesville the 
garbage and refuse collection systems. Puy- 
allup’s folder contains regulations for the use 
of water for sprinkling. The Eau Claire leaf- 
let, What About My Assessment?, explains why 
assessment equalization was necessary and 
gives examples of the results. The folder is 
printed in two colors and includes charts, 
line drawings, and tables. 
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Birmingham has issued leaflets on tree 
care, the employee retirement system, and 
the proposed new fire station. The leaflets 
for East Hartford, Kalamazoo, Port Huron, 
Mt. Lebanon, and Sarnia were mailed with 
tax bills and give information on city taxes. 
Lubbock’s leaflet describes the city’s regula- 
tions on garbage and refuse collection. The 
South Pasadena leaflet, entitled Recreation, 
contains an outline of the summer recreation 
program. 


Informs Citizens 


In Delray Beach, Florida, a “‘city status 
board” in the city council meeting room 
keeps councilmen and citizens informed on 
the status of major budget items, revolving 
improvement fund, and bonded indebted- 
ness. Figures are kept current and show bal- 
ances in the city funds. Current city projects 
also are listed on the board... . The city 
manager writes a weekly column, entitled 
“Topics About Town,” for the local news- 
paper. It discusses current municipal prob- 
lems, interesting techniques or methods used 
by other cities, and other topics of local in- 
terest. 


Sells Bond Issue 


Voters of South Boston, Virginia (6,057), 
recently approved three bond issues totaling 
$1,190,000 for improvements to the water 
and sewerage systems and for a municipal 
off-street parking lot. A large-scale public 
relations program was launched prior to the 
election to inform the public on the neces- 
sity for the improvements. The members of 
the city council and the city manager made 
talks before every organized civic group in 
the city. The council recorded individual 
radio spot announcements for use by the 
local radio station. The editors of the two 
local newspapers, the mayor, and the city 
manager were featured on an extemporane- 
ous “Meet the Press’ radio program. 

A 16-page booklet, entitled Facts You 
Should Know About the South Boston Election, 
was delivered to every home in the city. The 
booklet makes ample use of line drawings 
and sketches to present the needs for each of 


the bond issues. The defects and needs of the 
present system are presented on one page 
and proposed improvements are outlined on 
the facing page. A two-page map of the city 
shows the location of the proposed water and 
sewer improvements. The booklet includes a 
sample ballot and closes with the statement 
**The decision is YOURS!” 


City Service Desk 


San Antonio, Texas, has placed an octag- 
onal-shaped information and service desk 
in the main lobby of the city hall. The at- 
tendant at the desk is a city employee who is 
familiar with all services offered by the city 
and with the location of various offices. The 
attendant has been supplied with maps, or- 
ganization charts, and copies of the city 
charter. ‘‘Citizen contact memos” are filled 
out by the operator to record complaints, 
commendations, and suggestions. A tele- 
phone service desk also has been established 
for all telephoned requests for information 
and complaints. The service desk in the 
main lobby replaces a city employees’ coffee 
stand which has been moved to the base- 
ment. 


Identify City Workers 


Two cities require certain city employees 
to wear badges or uniforms or to carry cards 
for identification. In Phoenix, Arizona, em- 
ployees of the city park department now 
wear badges so they can be more easily iden- 
tified by the public. Parking meter collectors 
and repairmen wear uniform caps, shirts, 
trousers, and badges to identify them to the 
public as authorized collectors. The uni- 
forms are similar to those worn by the police 
and bear the designation “‘Parking Meters.” 
Kansas City, Missouri, has issued identifica- 
tion cards to 780 city employees who must 
have a good means of identifying themselves 
to the public. The billfold-size cards are 
laminated in plastic and carry the photo- 
graph and signature of the employee, as well 
as a complete description of the person and 
the name and title of his department or divi- 
sion head. 











NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Congress Eliminates 1952 Census 
of Governments 


O APPROPRIATION for a 1952 cen- 
sus of governments was provided by 
the 82nd Congress which adjourned early 
in July. The House Committee on Appro- 
priations had recommended against provid- 
ing the $1,560,000 requested in the budget 
for this purpose. The Senate approved funds 
for the first year costs of the 1952 census, but 
the conference committee of the two houses 
eliminated the entire item. This means that 
there will now be no census covering sta- 
tistics for all governments in the United 
States until 1957. The 81st Congress had 
authorized a census of governments to be 
taken every five years. 

The last census of governments was for 
the year 1942. Up to that time the census of 
governments had been taken once in every 
ten-year period since 1850. The 1952 census 
would have provided detailed statistics on 
revenues, expenditures, debt, employment, 
and other subjects for the federal and state 
governments and all local governments in 
the nation for governmental fiscal years end- 
ing in 1952. 

The limited current program of the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of the Census in reporting 
on state and local government finances and 
employment is not affected by the absence 
of a census of governments for 1952. The 
Bureau will continue its annual reports on 
finances of cities over 25,000 and for state 
governments and also its quarterly and 
annual reports on public employment. The 
Bureau also will continue to report annual 
national estimates of total governmental 
revenue and governmental debt. 


Finance Officers Oppose Subsidy 
to Private Industry 


HE effects of expanded public expendi- 
tures, inflation, and rising federal taxes 
on the financial practices of cities were high- 
light discussion points of the annual confer- 
ence of the Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation held in Boston on June 15 to 19. 


The conference was attended by 688 finance 
officers and 317 registered visitors. Finance 
officers generally agreed that cities are faced 
with the need for obtaining more revenue or 
reducing services. 

The conference adopted four major reso- 
lutions which suggest municipal policy on 
financial practices. One resolution recom- 
mended that municipalities should avoid is- 
suance of bonds for financing the construc- 
tion of industrial plants and other facilities 
that would be leased to private individuals 
or firms. The resolution stated that the use of 
public credit for private ventures was unde- 
sirable because: (1) it can adversely influ- 
ence the position and traditional immunity 
from taxation of the income from municipal 
obligations; (2) the position of sovereignty as 
between local, state, and federal govern- 
ments can be affected adversely; and (3) the 
practice causes local governments to issue 
obligations for purposes not usually regarded 
as regular governmental functions. 

In two resolutions relating to retirement 
the Association recorded its approval of ex- 
tending federal social security to governmen- 
tal employees now covered by local retire- 
ment systems and hence currently excluded 
from participating in social security, provid- 
ing: (1) that not less than two-thirds of the 
currently contributing participants affirma- 
tively approve such coverage; (2) that at the 
time the matter of social security coverage is 
presented to the employees the manner of 
adjustment of the local plan shall be clearly 
defined; and (3) that under any plan of so- 
cial security coverage the rights, equities, 
and expectancies of the employees under the 
existing retirement plan shall not be dimin- 
ished or impaired. The other retirement 
resolution asked that Congress grant retired 
public employees an exemption from federal 
income taxes equal to that granted any other 
group of retired employees. 

A fourth resolution asked the federal gov- 
ernment to permit withholding of state and 
local income taxes by federal agencies in 
those cities and states that have such taxes. 

Several finance officers received the 
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Louisville Award, the highest honor that can 
be conferred on city fiscal officers. Carl J. 
Faist, director of finance, Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, received a gold medal for his work on a 
refinancing plan for Saginaw’s share of the 
costs of a joint city-county draining project. 
As a result of the plan the city will save more 
than $500,000 over the next 25 years. Rob- 
ert P. Aex, city manager, Newburgh, New 
York, and formerly comptroller of Roches- 
ter, New York, was awarded a silver medal 
for preparing a Manual of Interdepartmental 
Auditing Procedures designed as a working 
guide for the newly established internal 
auditing staff of Rochester. Preparation of 
the manual was partly prompted by the fact 
that outside firms making the annual audit 
often are handicapped by the lack of knowl- 
edge of the city’s organization. 

E. Lynn Crossley, city auditor, Dallas, 
was elected president for 1952-53, and Lewis 
F. Lang, deputy controller, New York City, 
was elected vice-president. 


Two Virginia Counties Incorporate 
as Manager Cities 


HE counties of Elizabeth City and War- 

wick, Virginia, have incorporated as 
council-manager cities following local refer- 
enda carried by margins of eight-to-one and 
five-to-one respectively. Incorporation was 
initiated in both counties to forestall annexa- 
tion of unincorporated areas by the city of 
Newport News under Virginia’s liberal an- 
nexation laws. 

Elizabeth City County becomes the city 
of Hampton thus consolidating unincor- 
porated area with the former city of Hamp- 
ton and the town of Phoebus. Hampton now 
has a population of 60,994 and a total land 
area of 57 square miles. Leaflets distributed 
in Elizabeth City County before the election 
pointed out the advantages of consolidation 
and incorporation including freedom from 
annexation, greater state and federal aid for 
roads and streets, and local control of tele- 
phone, power, and other public utilities. 

Warwick County incorporated under a 
special act passed in April, 1952, by the state 
legislature and is now the city of Warwick 
with a population of 39,875 and a total land 
area of 60 square miles. Warwick now is the 


largest city in Virginia in square miles of 
land area. 

Both cities will operate under the council- 
manager plan. The charters provide that the 
manager shall appoint all heads of depart- 
ments, prepare the budget, attend meetings 
of the council, prepare the annual budget, 
and perform other duties. Both charters pro- 
vide for departments of finance, law, public 
safety, public works, health, welfare, farm 
and home demonstrations, education, and 
records. In both cases the new city assumes 
all the assets and obligations of cities, towns, 
districts, and the county. 

In Warwick the three-man county board 
of supervisors will serve as the city council 
until the new city can be divided into wards 
and a councilmanic election held. The new 
charter sets up five wards each having ap- 
proximately the same number of inhabit- 
ants. The five councilmen will be nominated 
from wards but all will be elected at large for 
four-year terms. 

The Hampton charter provides that pres- 
ent members of the county board of super- 
visors and the mayors of the former city of 
Hampton and the town of Phoebus will be 
councilmen of the new city until June, 1955. 
The areas comprising the former city of 
Hampton, the town of Phoebus, and two 
magisterial districts at the time of incorpora- 
tion will serve as election districts in the new 
city. The charter provides four-year terms 
with one councilman elected from each of 
the four districts and one councilman elected 
at large. The mayor is chosen by vote of the 
council.—HAaro tp I. BAuMEs, executive sec- 
retary, League of Virginia Municipalities, 
Richmond. 


To Annex Fringe Areas, Transfer 
Some Services to County 


HE Community Services Commission 

of Davidson County and the city of 
Nashville, Tennessee, named by the 1951 
General Assembly of the state to make a sur- 
vey of the Nashville metropolitan problem, 
issued its unanimous report to the public on 
June 1 (see Pick of the Month in this issue). 
A summary report was published on June 
15. The Commission, composed of 15 citi- 
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zens under the chairmanship of Edwin F. 
Hunt, was served by a small staff. 

The Commission recommended that the 
best way to furnish urban services to the 
suburban area of Nashville (some 100,000 
people are so involved) is through a program 
of annexation. Accordingly the Commission 
suggests that the next session of the legisla- 
ture put to the voters of Nashville and some 
69 adjoining square miles the proposition of 
annexation of this area and its people. This 
annexation should be accompanied, the 
Commission feels, by the prompt extension 
of Nashville services to the suburban area, 
including police protection, fire protection, 
sewage and refuse collection, improved 
street lighting, expanded library service, and 
the like. The Commission recommends the 
abandonment of two of the four special util- 
ity districts which furnish water in the sub- 
urban areas. It also recommends the elimi- 
nation of private fire and police protection 
which has been so characteristic of the Nash- 
ville suburban area. 

An equally important recommendation of 
the Commission is that the city turn over to 
the county full responsibility for all public 
welfare, public health, hospitals, and school 
services. This is recommended primarily in 
the interests of equity, but it will have the 
additional merit of freeing a hard-pressed 
city budget sufficiently to undertake the 
$45,000,000 job of providing adequate sewer 
and fire protection in the outside area, in 
addition to providing other important but 
less expensive services. 

The Commission recommends the reap- 
portionment of seats in the county court (the 
principal governing body of Davidson 
County) and the amendment of the state 
constitution to permit city and county home 
rule.-—Lee S. GREENE, director, and Dan- 
IEL R. GRAnr, assistant director, Commu- 
nity Services Commission. 


Studies Relation Between Land Use 
and Tax Revenue 

ESIDENTIAL areas pay the highest 

proportion of city property taxes, but 


the cost to the city for supplying services is 
greater than the revenue that such areas pro- 
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duce. This is the conclusion in a recent re- 
port of the Urban Land Institute which 
points out that taxes from commercial and 
industrial properties subsidize municipal 
services for residential areas. The report, 
Urban Land Use and Property Taxation (see 
Pick of the Month), was based on informa- 
tion from six cities and one county where de- 
tailed studies have been made of the rela- 
tionship of municipal expenditures to prop- 
erty tax revenues derived from major kinds 
of land use. 

The jurisdictions studied were Boston, El 
Paso, Evanston, Grand Rapids, New Ro- 
chelle, Paterson, and Arlington County 
(Virginia). In these seven places the residen- 
tial areas yielded an average of 65 per cent of 
total property tax revenue, but were allo- 
cated about 79 per cent of total expenditures 
from property taxes. In each place the allo- 
cation of expenditures from property taxes 
in residential areas was greater than the 
yields from property taxes in those areas. 
The tax yields ranged from 46 per cent in 
Grand Rapids to 82 per cent in Arlington 
County, and expenditures ranged from 56 
per cent in Grand Rapids to 93 per cent in 
Arlington County. 


Sells Council on Hiring Admin- 
istrative Assistant 


N MOUNTAIN Brook, Alabama (8,359), 
the city council has authorized the em- 
ployment of an administrative assistant to 
the city manager. This action followed rec- 
ommendations from the city manager for 
greater emphasis on the management func- 
tion in city business. In a memorandum to 
the city council, the manager stated that the 
daily pressure of nonmanagement duties 
prevented his doing an adequate job and 
that much of the spade work could be done 
just as well by an administrative assistant. 
The manager recommended that the ad- 
ministrative assistant should be between 24 
and 35 years of age and should have com- 
pleted graduate work in public administra- 
tion or a related field. He should be alert, 
analytical, and physically personable, and 
have an interest in the city manager profes- 
sion. The manager recommended an annual 


salary of $3,300. 
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The city manager pointed out that the 
management part of his job involved or- 
ganization, public relations, personnel, 
finance, purchasing and inventory, equip- 
ment, housekeeping and operating proce- 
dures, and physical and fiscal planning. An 
administrative assistant can assume many of 
the details of these jobs. For example, an as- 
sistant can run cost analyses of labor and 
equipment in public works activities which 
can lead to dollar savings and improvement 
of services; he can help on special problems 
such as annexations and writing the annual 
report; and he can handle much of the in- 
vestigation and follow-up on complaints and 
requests and thus relieve the manager of con- 
siderable legwork. He can pay his way by 
making it possible for the manager to spend 
more time on management.—CorNELIUs 
BopinE, JR., city manager, Mountain 
Brook. 


Cities Oppose Telephone 
Rate Increase 


SUBSTANTIAL savings in telephone 

bills for Colorado citizens has been 
effected as the result of protests filed by the 
Colorado Municipal League with the state 
public utilities commission. Twenty-seven 
Colorado cities participated in the hearings 
before the state commission. The telephone 
company asked for a rate of return of 8.20 
per cent on valuation based on replacement 
cost new. The League asked for a rate of re- 
turn between 5.65 and 6.15 per cent based 
on book value (original cost less deprecia- 
tion). 

The commission awarded a return of 6.35 
per cent based on book value, a rate base 
$30,000,000 less than that requested by the 
telephone company. In a subsequent deci- 
sion the commission approved the customer 
rate schedules proposed by the telephone 
company amounting to an over-all increase 
of 20 per cent for various classes of telephone 
service. Immediately upon approval of the 
new customer rate schedule the telephone 
company announced that it would apply 
soon for another rate increase. 

The hearings before the public utilities 
commission were delayed by a decision of 
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the state supreme court that home-rule cities 
no longer have authority to regulate local 
telephone rates, and that these are now mat- 
ters of statewide instead of local concern. 
The decision overturned the authority 
home-rule cities have had since 1919 to regu- 
late telephone and other utility rates within 
their respective city limits. The Colorado 
Municipal League at its annual convention 
in June set up a committee on utility prob- 
lems to give continuing study to statewide 
regulation of utilities from the standpoint of 
municipalities—WILLIAM A. GRELLE, exec- 
utive director, Colorado Municipal League, 
Boulder. 


Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


ONGRESS has continued federal rent 

controls until April 30, 1953, in 293 crit- 
ical defense housing areas. Cities under rent 
control but not certified as critical will be 
decontrolled on September 30, 1952, unless 
the city council adopts a resolution declar- 
ing that a housing shortage still exists and 
that federal controls are desired in which 
event rent control will continue until next 
April 30... . Congress appropriated $43,- 
000,000 for civil defense; extended to Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, the time during which states 
can make agreements to cover under social 
security employees not in a retirement sys- 
tem; provided for the construction of 35,000 
public housing units next year; and author- 
ized the Secretary of the Treasury to enter 
into an agreement with any state or city to 
allow the head of any federal agency or de- 
partment to withhold at the source state or 
city income taxes of federal employees. 


Adopts Special Charges for Fire 
and Sewer Services 


N MORGANTOWN, West Virginia 
(25,525), the voters recently adopted a 

fire protection fee and a sewer service charge. 
The fire service fee, authorized by the state 
legislature, is 20 cents per $100 of assessed 
valuation of building and other improve- 
ments and on tangible personal property. It 
will yield about $50,000 annually. The 
sewer service charge is 50 per cent of the con- 
sumer’s water bill and is expected to yield 
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$135,000 a year. Approval of these two spe- 
cial charges enables the city to issue $200,000 
in revenue bonds for fire department con- 
struction and equipment, and a $1,200,000 
issue to finance new sewer construction and 
equipment. Only part of the annual revenue 
from these charges will be used to retire the 
bonds; a large portion will be used for cur- 
rent operations. 

The fire service fee will be collected semi- 
annually and the sewer service charge will 
be collected in four quarterly payments per 
year or each month, depending upon 
whether the user pays his water bill on a 
quarterly or monthly basis. Governmental 
agencies, churches, schools, and all other 
property owners will pay both fees; there are 
no exemptions. The city already has a sewer 
fee amounting to one-half of the minimum 
water bill; the new fee does not mean an in- 


crease in charges for many users. The new 
fire protection fee will cost $8 a year for a 
property owner with $4,000 in tangibles and 
improved real estate. 

While the population of Morgantown has 
nearly doubled since 1920 the city has not 
been able to build many new sewers. The 
lack of sewer facilities in newly annexed 
areas has created a health hazard. With re- 
spect to its fire defenses the city was faced 
with the possibility of a class 7 grading which 
would have resulted in an increase of about 
30 per cent in fire insurance premiums. The 
proposals for the fire and sewer service 
charges were supported by the local press, 
and a citizens’ committee distributed leaflets 
explaining the need for the two charges. It 
was explained that service fees were neces- 
sary because a tax limit prevents an increase 
in property tax levies.—ELMER W. PRIncz, 
city manager, Morgantown. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 
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Consumers’ Price Index!.... 1935-39=100 189.6 6-15 189.0 185.2 181.5 189.1 
Municipal Bond Index?..... % yield 2.15 7-17 P 247 1.59 2.17 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’..... 100,000 pop. 81 Apr. Re .78 5ST .90 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... In 1000s 133. June 107 130 62 130 
Construction Cost Index’... 1947-49 =100 118.7 Apr. 118.4 114.9 114.9 117.6 
Value of New Construction®. In millions $2,981 June $2,775 $2,702 $1,933 $2,843 
ee a In millions $1,906 June $1,807 $1,824 $1,501 $1,893 
Governmental®.......... In millions $1,075 June $ 968 $ 878 $ 432 $ 958 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


4 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 

5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 

6 Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 
of “work put in place”’ (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 


not maintenance and repairs. 
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WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ‘ARE DOING 


City Adopts Income Tax 

EXINGTON, Kentucky (55,534), has 
adopted a local income tax of one per cent 

on the net profits of all businesses and on the 
salaries and wages effective July 1, 1952. The 
tax, known as the “occupational license fee on 
compensation and profit,” applies to all net prof- 
its earned by businesses and professions in the 
city and to all salaries and wages earned in the 
city regardless of residence. Approximately 
30,000 people live in the fringe area around the 
city. Employers withhold the tax from salaries 
and wages and file quarterly returns with the city 


together with an annual reconciliation statement. 


Separate forms are used to report net profits for 
corporations, partnerships, individual proprietor- 
ships, and the self-employed. The ordinance spe- 
cifically exempts charitable organizations and 
other nonprofit groups, domestic servants, and 
clergymen. The ordinance has been held valid by 
a state court of appeals. The tax is in most re- 
spects identical to the tax adopted by Louisville 
four years ago. A limited occupational license tax 
on compensation also was recently enacted by 
Covington, Kentucky. 


Cities Issue Bond Prospectuses 


Four cities have issued prospectuses relating to 
bond issues: Phoenix, Arizona; Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; Sturgis, Michigan; and Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin. Eau Claire is offering $570,000 in general ob- 
ligation bonds for sewers, streets, and school im- 
provement. The prospectus includes information 
on the purpose and nature of the bonds, outlines 
the bid policy, and sets forth economic and socio- 
logical data. Financial information includes debt 
statements, property tax levy and collection rec- 
ords, a summary of current revenues and expend- 
itures, and a comparative balance sheet. Man- 
hattan is issuing $150,000 in general obligation 
and special assessment bonds for storm and sani- 
tary sewers and acquisition of park property. The 
prospectus includes a notice of sale and proposal 
forms, a statement of the assets and liabilities of 
the general fund and the water fund, and a con- 
cise statement on transportation connections, re- 
tail trade volume, building, and clearing house 
receipts. Phoenix has issued two prospectuses, one 
on a $3,500,000 general obligation water bond 
issue and the other on a $750,000 airport revenue 
bond issue. Both documents contain extensive 
Statements concerning population trends, growth 
Potential, and city finances. Phoenix is compared 





with other cities in manufacturing, banking, 
trade, agriculture, and the tourist business. The 
Sturgis prospectus describes the economic base of 
the city in terms of utility services, manufactur- 
ing, employment, and population and includes 
statements on tax levies and collections, assessed 
valuations, debt, and receipts and disbursements. 
The issue is for $240,000 in general obligation 
bonds for street paving. 


Install Police Record Systems 


Police departments in several cities have 
adopted new record systems, according to infor- 
mation reported by police chiefs for the 7952 Mu- 
nicipal Year Book. All records have been central- 
ized in a records unit and new filing systems in- 
stalled in Phoenix, Arizona; Orange, California; 
Clearwater and Hialeah, Florida; Lewiston and 
Nampa, Idaho; Parsons, Kansas; Baltimore, 
Maryland; Tupelo, Mississippi; Morristown, 
Tennessee; Midland, Texas; and Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. Des Moines police now telephone their re- 
ports for recording on a dictaphone machine at 
headquarters. Baltimore and Niagara Falls have 
microfilmed old police records. Longview, Texas, 
has instituted a theft report form which lists all 
information pertaining to an individual case. 
Schenectady, New York, has inaugurated a 
streamlined blotter for parking violations with an 
accounting system for all tickets issued and 
cleared. IBM equipment is used in Phoenix to 
compile statistical information in the traffic divi- 
sion. 


City Finance News 

In Plymouth, Michigan, the city manager has 
prepared a 10-year improvement plan which 
lists projects by years and shows the amount and 
source of funds needed to finance the projects. 
. .. San Diego, California, as the result of a spe- 
cial census conducted in April by the Bureau of 
the Census, has a population of 429,231, an in- 
crease of 28 per cent over the figure for 1950. The 
cost of the special census was $71,000, but the 
city will receive an additional $500,000 annually 
from state and federally shared tax funds. . . . In 
Chicago the housing authority in 1951 made 
payments of $312,670 to the city in lieu of taxes 
on 16 low-rent housing developments as com- 
pared with $100,000 paid in taxes by private 
owners in the year prior to development of the 
sites with public housing. ... Philadelphia has 
taken out a blanket bond with $700,000 penalty 
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to cover faithful performance of duty by the city’s 
25,000 employees at an annual premium of 
$58,500. Department heads and elected officials 
are excluded. ... The Mississippi state legisla- 
ture has appropriated $2,000,000 to cities in that 
state. A total of $1,500,000 will be divided among 
the cities on a per capita basis with a maximum 
of $65,000 to a city. The remaining $500,000 will 
be divided equally among the state’s 82 county 
seats. .. . Lawton, Oklahoma (34,757), received 
a grant of $318,000 from the federal government 
for the construction of additional water mains, 
trunk line sewers, and fire protection facilities 
made necessary by population growth attribut- 
able to the defense program. . . . Congress has 
approved an extension of the federal-aid highway 
program until June 30, 1955. A total of 550 mil- 
lion dollars will be available for the fiscal years 
1954 and 1955. Twenty-five per cent, or $137,- 
500,000, is reserved for urban projects. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Ordinances recently adopted include: appro- 
priating funds to the Salvation Army for the food 
and lodging of the indigent and destitute in 
Modesto, California; establishing a bureau of fire 
prevention in Duluth, Minnesota; making it un- 
lawful to possess a federal wagering stamp in 
Jacksonville, Florida; requiring that sewer con- 
nections be installed in advance of paving or re- 
surfacing in Saginaw, Michigan; requiring a per- 
mit for the planning, moving, or maintenance of 
any trees or shrubs growing in any public street in 
Modesto, California; adopting a policy against 
the use of parking meters for advertising purposes 
in Lincoln, Nebraska; creating a city traffic com- 
mission in Dearborn, Michigan; requiring stores 
to show U.S. Department of Agriculture meat 
grades both in newspaper advertisements and on 
package cuts at retail counters in Miami, Florida; 
regulating trailer coach parking and providing 
for the issuance of permits in Jackson, Michigan; 
and requiring contractors to backfill sewer and 
water trenches according to city specifications in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Delinquent Bill Follow-Up System 

Glencoe, Illinois (6,980), has established a fol- 
low-up system for delinquent utility bills. The key 
to the new system is a reminder form with four 
carbon copies. Only one typing is required and 
follow-up becomes automatic. The original re- 
minder notice is mailed five days after bills be- 
come past due. The second reminder, mailed five 
days later, requests payment within several days. 
The third reminder, mailed out 10 days later, 
states that a bill not paid within the next five 
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days will be considered as a request to discon- 
tinue service. If payment is not received within 
five more days (45 days from the mailing of the 
original bill) the service is discontinued. The two 
final carbon copies are a water shutoff order and 
rubbish collection discontinuance order. In the 
case of water service, a disc is placed in the water 
meter instead of shutting off the water com- 
pletely. The disc permits enough water to pass 
through the meter to take care of sanitary needs 
but reduces pressure and quantity of water used. 


Codify City Ordinances 


A new code of city ordinances for Toledo, 
Ohio, has been adopted by the city council mark- 
ing the completion of a job that started as a WPA 
project 15 years ago. The work was interrupted 
several times, until a fresh start was made after 
the war. The code has been issued in looseleaf form 
with a special key number system for pages so that 
new pages can be inserted. The major chapters of 
the code have been indexed, and a complete index 
for the entire code will be completed in the near 
future. Individual chapters and pages of the code 
are available upon request (see Pick of the 
Month). .. . Falls City, Oregon (853), has codi- 
fied its ordinances which have been independ- 
ently arranged in sections according to subject 
matter. 


To Regulate Drive-In Theaters 

Drive-in theaters should be regulated by an 
ordinance governing location, construction, and 
operation, according to a report prepared by the 
county manager of Warwick County, Virginia. 
The report recommends careful review prior to 
approval of plans for drive-in theaters with par- 
ticular reference to the access roads from the 
highway to the theater, a study of the present 
county zoning ordinance to determine the areas 
where drive-in theaters should be prohibited, and 
license fees levied against drive-in theaters to sup- 
port general administrative costs and the provi- 
sion of special police services. 


Actions Affecting Finance Policy 


The city council of Martinsville, Virginia, has 
gone on record as opposing new state legislation 
which would increase the amount of state finan- 
cial aid to localities for public welfare, education, 
and civil defense. The resolution states that many 
cities and counties in the state are not assuming 
their responsibilities in carrying out various pro- 
grams and are trying to get the state to give them 
the money to do it. . . . Payments on redevelop- 
ment and slum clearance projects authorized by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency now can 
be made as the work progresses. Formerly pay- 
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ments were deferred until the entire project was 
completed, and cities had to obtain loans to clear 
land in early stages of the projects. The new law 
will mean substantial savings to cities since they 
can cut down on interest charges. . . . Michigan 
cities are authorized to borrow money and issue 
bonds in anticipation of future payments from 
state aid for highways. Action may be taken by 
resolution approved by two-thirds majority vote 
of the governing body. Bonds issued must be 
serial bonds with not more than 15 annual ma- 
turities and may bear interest of not over 5 per 
cent. 


Reorganize City Services 


In Burbank, California, the central telephone 
service in the city hall, the fire alarm system, and 
police and other radio communication systems 
are centralized in a single department. . . . Dan- 
ville, Virginia, has set up its municipal hospital as 
a department of the city government; it was 
formerly operated by a separate hospital board. 
... Des Moines, Iowa, has set up a new city 
health department jointly with that of Polk 
County to serve a total population of 225,000. 
Two other Iowa counties also have full-time 
county health departments. ... Wichita Falls, 
Texas, has established a division of traffic en- 
gineering which will be responsible for all electri- 
cal engineering, parking meters, traffic surveys, 
traffic control signs and markings, street lighting, 
establishment of traffic regulations, and intersec- 
tion design. . . . Cities that have erected new 
police headquarters buildings during the past 
year include Buffalo, New York; Collingwood, 
New Jersey; Inglewood, California; Jackson, 
Michigan; and Seattle, Washington. 


News on Personnel Front 


Benton Harbor, Michigan, has installed a 
longevity pay system for city employees based on 
2 per cent of regular pay for each five-year period 
up to 10 per cent for 25 years and over. Longevity 
pay is considered as a part of the salary but is paid 
twice each year in lump sum amounts. . . . Man- 
hattan, Kansas, has issued new police and fire de- 
partment manuals which contain descriptions of 
departmental organization, duties of various of- 
ficers, and rules and regulations. South Pasadena, 
California, has published an employees’ hand- 
book entitled You and Your Job. It explains per- 
sonnel rules, vacation and sick leave allowances, 
retirement, and group insurance... . Port Ar- 
thur, Texas, has inaugurated an employee news- 
Paper, entitled The Municipal News. In Miami 
Beach, Florida, the city office of public relations 
publishes a four-page monthly employee maga- 


zine, entitled City Desk, which includes news of 
special interest to local employees and personal 
notes. ... Charleston, Missouri, in cooperation 
with the University of Missouri, has conducted a 
12-hour in-service training course for police of- 
ficers and the fire chief attended a fire school at 
the university. ... Hanford, California, has is- 
sued an analysis of each position in the police de- 
partment from the standpoint of function, re- 
sponsibility, authority, and relationships with 
other members of the department and with the 
public. 


Tests Roughness of Streets 


In Berkeley, California, a roughness indicator 
is used to aid in planning street resurfacing pro- 
grams. The roughness indicator is a single wheel 
trailer towed by a passenger car. It measures the 
irregularities in the road surface which are trans- 
mitted to an electronic counter in the tow car. 
Actual field measurements in Berkeley show that 
54 per cent of the city streets are in the rough or 
very rough classification. In addition to the 
roughness classification, priorities for street re- 
surfacing include abnormally high maintenance 
cost, replacing or repairing utilities, and traffic 
counts. 


Electronic Brain Directs Traffic 


Denver recently installed an electronic master 
controller which regulates all traffic signals in the 
downtown section. The controller keeps a con- 
stant count of downtown traffic volume and 
movements, computes the direction of the largest 
traffic flow, and alters signal light timing to 
lengthen green lights for that traffic. Traffic signal 
calculations are made every six minutes, and the 
signal cycles vary from 40 seconds in light traffic 
to 120 seconds for heavy traffic. The controller 
was designed by the city traffic engineer. Provi- 
sion is made for installation of traffic signals at 
every downtown intersection. The system has cost 
to date approximately $115,000, about $1,000 
per intersection—not much more than the former 
inflexible system cost. 


News on Public Works 


Seattle, Washington, is installing new street 
name signs of 18-gauge wrought iron and porce- 
lain enamel with black letters four inches high on 
a white background. The lettering on the signs 
will not fade and will last from 30 to 40 years. 
The downtown signs cost $19.80 including the 
bronze frames and installation. . . . Albany, New 
York, recently cooperated with the health de- 
partments of the county and state, the United 
States Public Health Service, and the New York 
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Conference of Mayors in sponsoring a sanitary 
landfill demonstration in the city of Albany. Of- 
ficials of other cities were invited to attend the 
demonstration. ...In Phoenix, Arizona, per- 
sons who serve sentences in the city jail will be as- 
signed to work only on property controlled or 
owned by the city. Prisoners who work will re- 
ceive two days’ credit on their sentence for one 
day’s work. 


Court Actions Affecting Cities 


In California a state superior court has denied 
an injunction to restrain the city of San Diego 
from adding fluorides to the public water supply. 
The plaintiffs contended that the program would 
invade the consitutional rights of those citizens 
whose religious beliefs are opposed to the taking 
of medicine in any form; that it would subject 
them to mass medication, and that it would not 
tend to prevent contagion or infection. The opin- 
ion held that no fundamental rights were 
abridged and that the fluoridation program was 
a valid exercise of the police power of the city 
(DeArvan v. Butler, et al)... . The United States 
Supreme Court has held that receiving and am- 
plifying radio programs consisting of news, mu- 
sic, and advertising in buses and streetcars does 
not violate either the first or fifth amendments to 
the federal constitution. An investigation con- 
ducted by the District of Columbia Public Utili- 
ties Commission revealed that the majority of the 
public were not opposed to the radio installation 
in buses and streetcars and that the public con- 
venience and comfort was not impaired. The 
court concluded that the riding public’s right of 
privacy is limited by the rights of other passengers 
(Pollak v. Public Utilities Commission). . . . A Loui- 
siana state law authorizing firemen in cities be- 
tween 15,000 and 250,000 population to deter- 
mine whether the maximum work week should be 
72 or 60 hours was declared unconstitutional by a 
state court. The court held that the provision was 
a delegation of the legislative function to a private 
group (City of Alexandria v. Alexandria Fire Fighters 
Association, 57 So. (2d) 673). . 


Joint Training Program for Supervisors 


Martinsville and Danville, Virginia, are con- 
ducting a joint supervisory training program for 
administrative employees of both cities, including 
both city managers and heads of the finance, fire, 
police, public works, recreation, and utilities de- 
partments. The instructor is Weldon Cooper of 
the Bureau of Public Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The group will hold 16 ses- 
sions with 44 hours of class work. Meetings are 
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held twice a month, alternating between the two 
cities. Eight class sessions will be devoted to “Job 
Instruction: The Supervisor as Instructor” ; seven 
sessions to “Job Relations: The Supervisor’s Rela- 
tions with Members of His Group’’; and one ses- 
sion to “Job Management: The Supervisor as 
Manager.” Some of the discussion topics include 
responsibility for getting the work done, orient- 
ing the new employee, job instruction methods 
and practice, conducting meetings, developing 
initiative, using the reprimand, getting the facts, 
acting and checking, and relationships outside 
the group. 


City Subsidy for Business 


Three cities spend over $100,000 per year for 
promotion of industry, commerce, and the tourist 
trade, according to a recent survey by the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association: Miami ($660,000), 
San Francisco ($275,700), and Philadelphia 
($125,000). Current expenditures in Boston are 
expected to amount to $92,000 a year. Five other 
cities make modest appropriations ranging from 
$2,500 to $21,000 for specific purposes: Balti- 
more, Cleveland, Detroit, New Orleans, and St. 
Paul. No such appropriations were made in Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Kansas City (Mis- 
souri), Minneapolis, Providence, and Seattle. 


Starts Sidewalk Repair Program 


Seattle, Washington, has completed the first 
phase of a city-wide attempt to enforce correction 
of defective sidewalk conditions. More than 1,100 
property owners were notified that sidewalks 
unfit and unsafe for public travel needed to be 
repaired. Owners were given 60 days to remedy 
the conditions, and a check at the end of that 
period showed that all but 174 of the property 
owners had made the necessary repairs at their 
own expense. The sidewalks in front of the 174 
parcels of property were repaired by the city and 
the cost assessed against the property owners. 


Use Films in Training 


Many cities are using films in connection with 
in-service training of municipal employees and 
for use in reporting to the public. A survey made 
by Public Administration Clearing House late in 
1951 shows that 32 cities have used 512 films. The 
types of films available, where to get them, and 
how to use them are discussed in a report re- 
cently issued by the International City Managers’ 
Association, entitled Use of Films in City Govern- 
ment, which has been distributed to the officials of 
cities which subscribe to the Association’s Man- 
agement Information Service. Most of the films 
available for city employees cover supervisory 
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training, public relations, employee safety, office 
practices, fire and police protection, public 
health, public works, and civil defense. . . . In 
England the National Association of Local Gov- 
ernment Officers has compiled a list of more than 
300 films on local government which was pub- 
lished in the summer, 1952, issue of its periodical 
entitled Progress. 


Trains Engineers on the Job 


Detroit, Michigan, has established a part-time 
working scholarship in civil engineering. Success- 
ful candidates in a competitive examination will 
be appointed to a three-year training program 
leading to a position as assistant civil engineer. 
In addition to attending a university, trainees 
will be assigned to such work as surveying, con- 
struction inspection, paving, structural design, 
hydraulic design, and highway design. Weekly 
salaries will begin at $28.12 and increase to a 
maximum of $33.60 at the end of three years. Fol- 
lowing graduation, trainees will be promoted to 
cadet engineer and upon completion of six 
months probation will be eligible for the position 
of assistant civil engineer. 


Pay Prevailing Wage Rates 


Ten cities between 250,000 and 500,000 popu- 
lation require contractors to pay prevailing 
wages on all city contracts, according to a recent 
survey by the American Municipal Association. 
Such requirements have been established in city 
charters or ordinances or state statutes and apply 
in Rochester (New York), Louisville, Seattle, San 
Diego, Newark, Oakland, Portland (Oregon), 
Fort Worth, San Antonio, and Indianapolis. Six 
Cities reported no such requirements for wage 
rates on city contracts: Akron, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Kansas City (Missouri), Memphis, and 
Toledo. 


Train Police in Human Relations 


In Des Moines, Iowa, 36 police supervisory 
personnel with the rank of lieutenant or higher 
have recently completed a 17-week training 
course on human relations in police administra- 
tion. The objective of the course was to develop 
skill in handling human relations problems, to 
improve understanding of racial and family ten- 
sions as they appear in police work, and to de- 
velop an understanding of problems in police su- 
Pervision and administration. The content of the 
course was determined by members of the Drake 
University faculty, officers of the police depart- 
ment, and the city personnel officer. Members of 
the Drake University faculty delivered lectures 


which were followed with a discussion period. 
Each officer who finished the course received a 
certificate from the university. 


Traffic on One-Way Streets 


Phoenix, Arizona, recently converted four 
heavily traveled streets to one-way traffic. Police, 
traffic officers, and traffic engineers appeared on 
radio and television programs to explain the 
change and to answer questions. Police officers 
were on duty along the one-way routes to aid 
motorists. The experiment during the first week 
of operation struck a receptive chord with thou- 
sands of drivers, according to the city manager 
who states that “‘drivers took to the one-way plan 
like ducks to water.” One-way streets have 
tended to relieve traffic congestion; on one street 
the number of vehicles per day increased from 
18,000 to 19,300, and on another street from 
2,000 to 3,200. The city is planning to add two 
more one-way streets in the near future. 


Cities Conserve Water 


San Antonio, Texas, and Puyallup, Washing- 
ton, have imposed restrictions to conserve water 
supply and maintain pressure. In San Antonio all 
refrigeration and air conditioning units of more 
than three tons capacity must be equipped with 
water conserving devices. Evaporative water 
coolers designed to deliver 1,800 cubic feet of air 
per minute must be equipped with water circulat- 
ing and water conserving devices before they can 
be offered for sale. The regulations also apply to 
sprinkling for lawns, gardens, and trees. In 
Puyallup watering with an untended hose is pro- 
hibited and all irrigation and sprinkling must be 
turned off in case of a fire. In both cities water 
will be shut off in case of violation. 


Builds Low-Cost Pistol Range 


Durham, North Carolina, has built and 
equipped a pistol range at a cash outlay of 
$2,000. Located on the shore of a city-owned lake, 
the range consists of 25 targets connected to each 
other by 500 feet of steel control cable. The target 
frames were built from used water pipe by split- 
ting one side of the pipe to accommodate the 
paper target. The target frames are supported by 
drive shafts taken from rear-end assemblies of old 
Ford cars in an automobile junkyard. Ideas for 
the mechanical details were suggested by the 
building inspector and garage superintendent, 
and police personnel and other city employees 
donated many off-duty hours toward actual con- 
struction of the range. 





THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF EXECUTIVE TALENT. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42 Street, New York 36. 1952. 576pp. $6.75. 

County AND City Data Book, 1949; A SrTatistTI- 
CAL ABSTRACT SUPPLEMENT. United States 
Bureau of the Census. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 500pp. 
$3.50. 

A Furure For NasHvit_e. Community Services 
Commission, 213 Stahlman Building, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. June, 1952. 201pp. $2. Sum- 
MARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 
20pp. Free. 

1952-53 ProposED WorK PROGRAM FOR OFFICE 
OF THE City CLERK. Office of the City Clerk, 
City Hall, Los Angeles. March, 1952. 95pp. 

SHELTER FROM Atomic ATTACK IN EXISTING 
BuiLpincs: Part I. METHOD FOR DETERMINING 
SHELTER NEEDS AND SHELTER AREAS. 1952. 
53pp. 20 cents. Part II. IMPROVEMENT OF 
SHELTER AREAS. 1952. 28pp. 15 cents. Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Roster oF City OrriciAts or Texas, 1952-53. 
League of Texas Municipalities, 108 East 19 
Street, Austin 1. 1952. 84pp. $4. 

ToLepo Municipat Cope. Commission of Pub- 
licity and Efficiency, Fire and Police Alarm 
Building, Toledo 2, Ohio. 1952. Unpaged. 
$10. 

An APPROACH TO THE TECHNIQUE OF PERFORM- 
ANCE BupceEtTinc. Contra Costa County Tax- 
payers’ Association, 620 Las Juntas, Martinez, 
California. 1952. 6pp. 

Ursan Lanp Use AND Property TAXATION. By 
Max S. Wehrly and J. Ross McKeever. Urban 
Land Institute, 1737 K Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. May, 1952. Technical 
Bulletin No. 18. 28pp. $2.50. 

StaTe-Locat Fiscat Rexations. Part VI of Re- 
port of Special Commission on Taxation, 
State House, Boston. 1952. House Document 
No. 2323. 169pp. 

ORIENTATION MANUAL FOR SWITCHBOARD OPER- 
ATORS IN THE City oF PHOENIX. City Hall, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 1952. 14pp. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR CONTROL OF TURN-OVER AND 
ABSENTEEISM. United States Department of 
Labor. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 25 cents. 

You AnD Your Jos WITH THE City oF SouTH 
PasADENA. City Manager, City Hall, South 
Pasadena, California. 1952. Unpaged. 


You AnD Your PLANNING Commission. City Plan- 
ning Commission, Oakland, California. 1952. 
Unpaged. 

INDUSTRIAL DiIsPERSION GUIDEBOOK FOR Com- © 
muNITIES. Office of Industry and Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 22pp. 
Domestic Commerce Series No. 31. 20 cents. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REGULATIONS OF Drive-IN- 
THEATERS. County Manager, Warwick Coun- 
ty, Hilton Village, Virginia. April 1, 1952. 
Variously paged. 

A GUIDE FoR JUVENILE CONTROL By LAw En- 
FORCEMENT AGENCIES. Youth Authority, 401 
State Office Building, Sacramento 14, Cali- 
fornia. 1951. 31pp. 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN; A HANDBOOK OF VICE AND 
GAMBLING INVESTIGATION. By Capt. Frederick 
W. Egan. Greenberg, Publisher, 201 East 57 
Street, New York 22. 1952. 230pp. $3.50. 

A REFERENCE LisT FOR FIREMEN’s TRAINING. Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston 10. 1952. 16pp. 35 cents. 

STANDARDS FOR THE STORAGE, HANDLING, AND 
Use oF FLAMMABLE Ligumps. National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York 38. April, 1952. 51pp. 

ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF THE FIRE 
INSURANCE INDUsTRY. American Municipal 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
June, 1952. 12pp. $2. 

IMPROVEMENT PLAN FOR PARKING FACILITIES. 
Traffic Engineering Department, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 1952. 29pp. 

How To Conpuct A CiTiIzEn’s ScHOOL SuRVEY. 
By Merle R. Sumpton. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. May, 1952. 
209pp. $3.95. 

GREENEVILLE City Scuoorts: A Lonc-TERM 
PLAN. Tennessee Planning Commission, 432 
Sixth Avenue, N., Nashville. 1952. 60pp. 

HicHER EpvucATION IN THE’ Forty-EIGHT 
Srates; A REPORT TO THE GOVERNORS’ CON- 
FERENCE. Council of State Governments, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1952. 317pp. $5. 

(1) Potice DEPARTMENT MAnuat. (2) Fire De- 
PARTMENT MANuaL. City Manager’s Office, 
City Hall, Manhattan, Kansas. 1952. 16pp. 
each. 

REGULATIONS: OCCUPATIONAL LICENSE FEE ON 
CoMPENSATION AND Prorir. 36pp. ORDINANCE 
No. 2882. 18pp. City Manager’s Office, City 
Hall, Lexington, Kentucky. 1952. 
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